A MAN OF  THE  HOUR
seding the scruples of the politician, and when the Great
War burst upon Europe, Russia faced it with her millions
of men in the role of Britain's ally.
That meant that, at the time when the Great War
began, very few people in Britain knew much about
Poland or had followed any of the movements which,
even with its territory cut up and divided, had influenced
the people of that country since the days of 1863. There
was still a wave of sympathy in the land for what was
regarded as an old, unhappy, far-off country. The
Literary Society of the Friends of Poland had not ceased
to function; but Poland was regarded as a kind of
romantic beau chevalier or even as a Don Quixote who
had tilted hopelessly at an immovable Colossus, and if
what was termed a measure of c autonomy' was to be
granted her as a result of the War, that autonomy was to
be granted as a kind of favour by a benevolent Despot
and not earned by the force and power of her own right
arm.
Certain movements, however, crept into the news
after 1863 to give some indication that the Polish national
spirit could never be broken. British readers heard of
discussions in the Austrian Reichsrath where Poles were
practising the art of constitutional strategy; they read of
children's school strikes in Poznan which were a defiance
of the gigantic power of the Second German Reich;
they had been told that Poles were concerned in the
Russian Revolution of 1905, but they knew nothing of
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